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liance with France." So the fear of a hostile coalition was
temporarily averted and Russia's moral support again secured.
The Ambassador found no desire for war among the German
people, and the Emperor was equally pacific. Bismarck and
Moltke did, indeed, regard war as inevitable unless the French
army reorganization was dropped, but they would be careful not
to repeat the error of 1875. "I therefore believe," he concluded,
"that if France acts with tact, prudence and moderation for the
next few years the threat of a second war will die out with
Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke's tenure of office." He did
not think there was any foundation for Shuvalov's fear that
Bismarck would welcome a war in the East so that he might
attack France with impunity in the West,
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*'. . . Count Shuvalov is an intimate friend of Prince Bismarck's
and Prince Bismarck has often declared Count Shuvalov to be
the only Russian after the Tsar in whom he has implicit con-
fidence, and whom he would like to see as chancellor when
Prince Gorchakov retires, so that Count Shuvalov is in a better
position than most men to know the secrets of Prince Bismarck's
future policy, but still I am inclined to believe that if Prince
Bismarck desires a Turco-Russian war and consents to support
it, his reasons are not so much to be sought in a wish to attack
France without interference, as in the hope of preventing a
Franco-Russian alliance which might be fatal to Germany. . . ."

Since the English press was reflecting these rumours and
alarms, Bismarck began to think it time to issue a statement.
On the same day that the German Ambassador called upon Lord
Derby formally to contradict the report that Germany's inten-
tions against France were hostile, Billow drew Lord Odo
Russell's attention to these rumours. He repeated what had
been said so often before, that Germany had no desire to renew
the struggle, and would only be drawn into it if France's sus-
picious attitude rendered it inevitable.2 In this way Bismarck
strove to allay British misgivings, but his own did not slumber.
He told Hohenlohe, who was in Berlin, not to represent things in
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